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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Psychology of Nations. A Contribution to the Philosophy of 
History. By G. E. Partridge. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1919.— pp. xii, 333. 

The chief object of this book is to find a way to put an end to war. 
Wars, in the judgment of the author, are products of the whole 
character of nations, and it is by the development of this character 
that war will cease. Now if the world is governed in all its progress 
by the laws of nature, if ideals and motives are themselves the result 
of biological or psychological laws, if we cannot divert the course of 
nature by conscious purposes and create the future, war is an un- 
avoidable natural catastrophe. Mr. Partridge is not ready to admit 
this. He believes that we can make our future, — not, however, by 
politics but by shaping the plastic life of the young. We must study 
the natural order of progress, understand the forces that have brought 
us to where we stand now, and to what influences they are to be 
subjected if they are to carry us onward and upward. To this end 
the first part of the book offers an analysis of the motives of war 
in the light of the general principles of society, while the second 
studies our present situation as an educational problem. In other 
words, we must know what the war mood is in order to educate it, 
control it, and redirect it. 

Mr. Partridge finds the central motive of the war mood in a gen- 
eral impulse which he calls the intoxication-motive; this considered 
generically is a craving for power and for the experience of exerting 
and feeling power. He lays stress upon the fact that most if not all 
the specific instinctive reasons and feelings engendered in war or 
occurring as an incitement to war are capable of inducing ecstatic 
states : all the purely aesthetic elements in social life, for example, the 
religious states, and the social impulses have this effect. 

Mr. Partridge seeks to avoid "the faults of all purely biological 
sociology" with its too simple interpretations, its erroneous explana- 
tion of human life in terms of instinct, and its exaggeration of bio- 
logical analogies. But I wonder whether he does not fall into an 
equally objectionable psychological fallacy in setting up the motive 
of power, not only as the central motive of war but as "the funda- 
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mental cause and movement in the social order," as the motive "that 
runs through all history, and all social and individual life." It is this 
motive which, he holds, appears in the intoxication moods and im- 
pulses, in national honor, in the political motives; these motives all 
together, he tells us, " are but phases of a deep, powerful energy and 
purpose and the source of the main movement in history out of 
which war comes." Indeed, in this movement all the motives of the 
social life are said to be always present and active at the same time. 
In Mr. Partridge's philosophy of history and of war the Nietzschean 
craving for power seems to be substituted for the will to live or the 
struggle for existence which has long served as a popular scientific 
principle of explanation. It doubtless has its place in human mo- 
tivation, but to make it " the fundamental cause " is only another 
case of over-simplification of human life. 

According to our author the war mood is rooted in a basal impulse, 
and war therefore a natural expression of the social life. Never- 
theless, he does not regard war as a necessary consequence of any 
natural law: we can educate the war mood, redirect and control it, 
which, I take it, means that we can redirect and control the craving 
for power. Nations are for him " self conscious personalities." 
"Perhaps in the future they may change their ways, abandon volun- 
tarily their desires, subject themselves to discipline, or deliberately 
invent a plan of international relations that will have the effect of 
eliminating war from their lives altogether" (pp. 154 ff.). All our 
hopes, however, lie in the education of the young. We must examine 
all the foundations upon which our ideas about education rest; and 
we shall find that the idea of internationalism most incites new thought 
about education. " Indeed," Mr. Partridge declares, " in a sense all 
questions about education must now be considered with reference to 
internationalism in some way" (p. 165). "Internationalism is first 
of all a recognition of the legitimate desires of nations," and, there- 
fore, " a widespread education in the meaning of history must first 
be made the foundation of international justice in the minds of the 
people" (p. 171). And so the teaching of history becomes one of the 
fundamental problems of the educational work of the day, history as 
an understanding of the motives and the desires of peoples: it must 
show us what nations are at heart (their national psychology), what 
they desire, what they can do. What we need most here is the his- 
torical spirit. We must also give the rising generation a better un- 
derstanding of the meaning and the place of our country in the world, 
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and a more earnest interest in its functions and its welfare (p. 175)- 
But education is or should be a process by which national character 
is constantly being molded. What we have done naively and by 
sheer force of our powers of growth, we must do now, it is likely, 
deliberately and efficiently (p. 179). The forces that will continue 
to shape our country must be in the form of leadership growing out 
of the best impulses and the true meaning of our civilization (p. 180). 

Although Mr. Partridge does not say it in so many words, all this 
means that the educational process can be directed consciously by 
reason and ideals, by an ethical-political philosophy; the craving for 
power can be guided into moral channels. In a broad sense, he tells 
us, the spirit of the school must be religious, i.e., deeply touched by 
the sense of the spiritual world; and it must also be touched by 
the influence of art (p. 194). The school must be everywhere con- 
ducted to a greater extent in the spirit of religion (p. 306). We must 
emphasize the optimistic mood, the ideal of justice and humanity, the 
recognition of the worth of the soul of the individual, the ideal of 
service rather than Christianity's specific doctrines (p. 307). There 
are evidently phases of the soul to which the will to power may be 
made subject; I suppose, however, that Mr. Partridge would regard 
them all as capable of inducing ecstatic states and therefore as ex- 
pressions of the craving for power. This, to my mind, would amount 
either to a mere juggling of words for the sake of saving a theory 
or to a misinterpretation of human life. A craving for power that 
manifests itself in the love of justice and humanity, for example, is 
not what we generally mean by that term. And to say that we love 
justice and humanity in order to enjoy the ecstacy of it, the expe- 
rience of exerting and feeling power, is a pure assumption. 

These criticisms, however, do not seriously affect our author's 
educational philosophy, which seems to me in the main eminently 
sound. The chapters on " Peace and Militarism " and " The Teach- 
ing of Patriotism" (pp. 197-241) are instructive and would, I think, 
prove helpful to those interested in education. He does not subscribe 
unreservedly to a philosophy of peace. "Nations, like individuals, 
must lead bravely hazardous lives, without too much thought of dan- 
ger." Peace may be bought at too high a price. He also points out 
that the ideal of universal brotherhood and cooperation, of sacrifice 
and altruism, cannot be realized in the present stage of history. But 
the stern picture of justice is one that fits most into the present mood 
of the world: it is the best basis for the teaching now of interna- 
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tional morality. The teaching of pacificism seems to be the wrong 
way of teaching peace. War is an evil, but the spirit that makes war 
is by no means an evil (pp. 204 ff.). As to patriotism, "it is not by 
weakening loyalty to country but by strengthening it that interna- 
tionalism will be made secure" (p. 214). "When our patriotism is 
sincere enough so that we shall be willing to sacrifice for country 
our religious intolerance and bigotry, our social antipathies, and our 
industrial advantages, we shall have a morale which for peace or 
for war will be wholly sufficient " (p. 221 ) . 

There are excellent chapters on "Political Education in a Democ- 
racy" (pp. 242-268) and "Industry and Education" (268-289); in- 
deed, the entire second part of the book will prove useful to students 
of education, even though they should leave unread the first part 
which deals with the psychology of war. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

A Fragment on the Human Mind. By John Theodore Merz. Edin- 
burgh and London, William Blackwood and Sons, 1919. — pp. xiv, 
309- 

This book, as the author tells us in his Preface, is the sequel to his 
well-known History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century 
and the Religion and Science of a later date. The title of the latter 
work indicates the goal toward which he has been striving. Although 
his historical researches have been conducted with strict impartiality, 
the final aim has been to attain answers to the questions raised by 
the contact of scientific and religious opinion under the conditions 
of nineteenth-century thinking. Mr. Merz's results were already 
suggested in the last chapter of the History, and applied to a special 
problem in the Religion and Science. The present Fragment gives 
their more inclusive statement, covering a variety of philosophical 
principles from its beginning in the doctrine of method to the out- 
come in the interpretation of ethics and the religious life. 

Nevertheless, the work is only a sketch — a Fragment as the title 
runs, more precisely, an outline of principles deemed essential to the 
inquiry and the conclusion which the writer has in mind. In point 
of method Merz goes back to Hume. The plain historical study of 
ideas, as Locke conceived it and as Hume brought it to a climax, 
forms " the Method of Introspection," in which alone philosophy can 
find a firm basis for its inquiries. Hume's method, however, requires 



